"No, really, madame, I oughtn't to."

Fran9ois felt that he could no longer struggle
against the sense of well-being which was now flow-
ing in upon him. After all, why not? One less night
to spend with iny father. . . . My head is aching
abominably: I can't face the wind again.

"We're simple folk, monsieur: and the night's rest
I offer you is simple, too."

"But . . ."

"Don't be afraid: you'll be inconveniencing nobody
now, it's all over."

"If I can help you in any way. . . ."

"Try to get some .sleep. I have a great deal to do.
I am a dressmaker, and I have a wedding-dress to
deliver by to-morrow. Yes, there's to be a marriage.
Something about the dress isn't quite right and it's
got to be ready by seven. I shall have to sit up all
night. I'm afraid I shall be working next door, but
I will make as little noise as possible. I'll bring you
an extra blanket in case you feel cold. I can't start the
heating yet, it costs too much money. I'll wait until
the others complain too loudly, and then I'll begin to
think about it. But there's a fire in the kitchen."

Francois was left alone, feeling bewildered. How
restful this sorrow was which did not impinge upon
his life, but made of itself a humble and a courteous
thing! If it had been my father, now! What an uproar
of tears and moans there would have been! Here was
a brand-new dead man close to him, yet no more in
the way than a live one. Nothing was changed in the
pattern of family life. He just had to keep to his room
and pretend to be sleeping. How deeply loved he
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